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Thus, thanks to him, there were no longer Occidentalists
and Slavophiles, but only Russians. A whole nation, once di-
vided, was now united in brotherly love and pride in itself.
A whole nation was saved by his faith, his words. "You must
admit, Anna, that it was worth while to stay. This is a pledge
for the future, a pledge of everything, even if I die."
At the night session, Dostoevsky, despite his exhaustion,
recited Pushkin's Prophet. Once again he was on the plat-
form, thin, with a hollow chest, all shriveled up. But once
again he was visited by the miracle of inspiration. His dull
voice gradually grew stronger, it became trenchant and vig-
orous. One of the spectators wrote, "His right hand was
stretched downwards, as though he forbade himself to make
the obvious gesture and his tone was forced to the point of
shouting." When he read the last quatrain:
Arise, oh prophet! Behold and listen.
Let my will possess you,
Wander o'er land and sea
And burn the hearts of men with your word.
a formidable ovation shook the assembly. In the eyes of these
strangers who listened, Dostoevsky was truly the prophet.
He returned to his hotel exhausted, with a heavy head and
smarting eyes. He lay down, seeking sleep, but an almost.
physical sensation of happiness prevented him from sleepingv
He rose, dressed, took the wreath of laurels that had been
presented to him and drove in a cab to Pushkin's monument.
The night was hot, blue, without a breeze. The streets
were deserted. At Spaskaya Square, Dostoevsky alighted
from his cab and approached the statue which rose high and
black on its granite column. He gazed at the face of bronze
and the dead eyes that looked down on the earth. Then with